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that this shall, within a few months, give way to a duly 
elected and constitutional government, to which shall be 
entrusted the task of creating a new Mexico. It is 
proposed to agree at Niagara Palls upon certain prin- 
ciples which shall guide the new government, among 
them being a proclamation of general amnesty in Mex- 
ico and the agreement on land, electoral, and constitu- 
tional reforms which will securely establish the prin- 
ciples for which the Mexican people have determined to 
fight until they are obtained. It is generally under- 
stood, in addition, that our Government will undertake, 
at a proper time, to recognize the provisional govern- 
ment and to withdraw its troops from Vera Cruz ; that 
it will make no demands upon Mexico for indemnities, 
and will join with Mexico in creating a mixed Claims 
Commission, which shall settle all pecuniary claims of 
individuals against both governments growing out of 
events of recent months and years. Important elements 
of this program remain yet to be agreed upon by the 
conferees ; but the very fact that they have met together 
for calm discussion around a table makes powerfully 
for settlement. So does also the fact that our own Gov- 
ernment and all elements in Mexico wish for peace. 
The ambitions of the members of the conference, whose 
reputations depend on their success, make in the same 
direction. The calm confidence of the American people, 
that out of the conference will come the peace of Mex- 
ico and the better condition of her people, is a happy 
augury that such will result. 
June 26, 1914. 



A Group of National Peace Congresses. 

Seventh German Peace Congress. 

The German Peace Society held its seventh national 
peace congress at Kaiserslautern, Germany, May 22 to 
24. Much of the -success of the meeting was due to the 
excellent preparations made by the Kaiserslautern 
branch, directed by its president, Mr. L. Wagner. 

Dr. Adolf Eichter, who has been the president of the 
German Peace Society for many years, was unable to be 
present because of ill health. Dr. Eichter is the veteran 
leader of the peace workers of Germany, and it is much 
to be regretted that his failing health prevents him from 
continuing longer as president of the German Society. 
Prof. Ludwig Quidde was appointed to the position thus 
left vacant, and Dr. Otto Umfrid continues to act as 
vice-president and honorary secretary. 

One of the most encouraging items in the reports of 
the secretary and the treasurer was the condition of the 
finances. When the headquarters of the society were 
moved in 1900 from Berlin to Stuttgart, the society was 
in debt 600 marks ($150), and now there was a balance 
on hand of 12,600 marks ($3,150). 

After discussing the question of the observance of 
Peace Sunday, the congress adopted this resolution : 

"The Seventh German Peace Congress, meeting in Kai- 
serslautern, rejoices over the official introduction of Peace 
Sunday into the Lutheran Church of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
desires to express its humble and hearty thanks to the 
Chief Consistory of that church for its action on behalf of 
peace (which action is an innovation in Germany), and 
likewise for taking so decisive a stand with regard to paci- 
fist ideas." 



Among other matters considered was the attitude of 
the peace movement toward young people, and whether 
or not it was best to found separate organizations for 
them. All were agreed on the importance of instilling 
pacifist ideas into the minds of the youth of the nation. 

A proposal made to unite the Peace Society and the 
German Branch of the International Conciliation Asso- 
ciation was rejected. 

. Dr. Hans Wehberg, of Diisseldorf, made a strong ad- 
dress on "The. Work Before the Third Hague Confer- 
ence," in which he said that these conferences were real 
peace conferences, and not merely on intprnational law; 
that they were called upon to deal with questions of 
armaments, of abolition of espionage, and the suppres- 
sion of the jingo press. He felt that the most impor- 
tant work for the next Hague Conference was the 
establishment of a permanent international court of 
justice. 

Professor Quidde made two admirable addresses, one 
on his scheme for an international convention on arrest 
of armaments and one on "The Despised Idealism of the 
Peace Movement." There were many influential speak- 
ers on the program. 

Mr. Gaston Moch brought greetings from the French 
peace societies, and at the close the Congress voted that 
a message be sent through Professor Quidde to the 
French Peace Congress which was to assemble at Lyons 
the following week. The German Peace Society should 
be congratulated on its activity and influence. 

French Peace Congress. 

The congress and annual meeting of the Association 
de la Paix par le Droit was held at Lyons, France, 
May 29-June 2, with a large number of delegates pres- 
ent from the constituent groups. Much attention was 
devoted by the congress to problems of organization, 
propaganda, relationship of local groups, and the im- 
provement of the organ of the association, La Paix par 
le Droit. Describing the congress, Mr. Theodore Buys- 
sen says : 'The success of these meetings of propaganda 
and study surpassed all expectations. If it be remem- 
bered that from the 29th of May to the 2d of June we 
gave the Lyons public six sessions, including twelve 
conferences ; that on a beautiful Sunday afternoon there 
were over two hundred people present at a learned dis- 
cussion of 'Pacifism and Science,' and that on the last 
evening, after a long session of nearly three hours, a 
thousand persons listened enraptured to Madame Sev- 
erine, our readers may be able to realize both the excel- 
lence of the program and the exceptional endurance of 
the people of Lyons!" 

Unexpected success attended the conferences, which 
were held daily for intimate and informal consideration 
of the more difficult problems of the pacifist movement. 
Such delicate questions as those of Franco-German rela- 
tions were taken up, a whole evening being devoted to 
its consideration, and Dr. Quidde, of Bavaria, and Pas- 
tor Scheer, of Alsace, were warmly welcomed as spokes- 
men from their countries. Dr. Edoardo Giretti, of 
Italy, and Dr. Monnier, Mr. Henri Golay, and others 
from Switzerland were also present, so that the con- 
gress was given a real international aspect. The ad- 
dresses which were delivered at the Franco-German ses- 
sion are being published in pamphlet form, and will be 
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a real contribution to the history of the relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

The city of Lyons extended a hearty welcome ; the 
mayor was a patron of the congress, and gave a recep- 
tion to the delegates. Mr. Justin Godart, deputy and 
president of the Lyons group of the association, gave 
personal attention to the organization of the congress. 
The feminist movement came in for its share of atten- 
tion, and twelve hundred people crowded the amphi- 
theater on the evening of May 30 to hear Mile. Mar- 
guerite Clement, not to mention again the magnificent 
closing session addressed by the eloquent Madame Sev- 
erine. The increasing power and influence of the Asso- 
ciation de la Paix par le Droit was manifested in a grat- 
ifying way in the success that attended this French 
peace congress. 

Tenth British National Peace Congress. 

In Liverpool, June 9-12, there was held the tenth in 
the series of British National Peace Congresses, the first 
having met at Manchester in 1904, under the presidency 
of Lord Courtney, of Penwith. 

The president, the Et. Hon. Lord Channing, was pre- 
vented by illness from attending, and Mr. A. G. C. Har- 
vey, chairman of the National Peace Council, presided. 
The congress was warmly welcomed by the Lord Mayor 
of Liverpool, who declared that his city depended for its 
prosperity on the continuance of peace, and that he re- 
joiced to think that every ship sailing from that port 
helped to bind the nations in closer interdependence. 
Most of the opening session was occupied by addresses 
of welcome, and the reading of letters from such men 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of 
York, and Dr. Clifford, including a stirring message 
from the president, Lord Channing, on the part Eng- 
land should play in securing international peace. The 
speech of the chairman, Mr. Harvey, was a plea for 
more decisive action by the peace people. Our states- 
men should be told that if they cannot do something to 
keep the world at peace, and to save the wasteful pour- 
ing out of treasure on war preparations, it is time they 
gave place to a new set of men who will do so. 

On June 10 the topic of the morning session was 
Preparation for the Work of the Third Hague Confer- 
ence. Sir John MacDonnell, King's Eemembrancer, 
sent a letter to the congress in which he pleaded for im- 
munity of private property at sea from capture in war 
time. The chairman at this session was Professor Judge 
Thomas. Papers were read by Dr. T. J. Lawrence on 
"War Rights at Sea and the Maritime Position of Great 
Britain," by J. A. Fairer on "Neutralization of Colo- 
nies," and by F. Llewelyn Jones on "Limitation of 
Force in Recovery of Contract Debts." In the after- 
noon Joseph G. Alexander presided, and resolutions 
were presented and discussed on several important sub- 
jects. Among those adopted were protests at any fur- 
ther delay of the Third Hague Conference, regret that 
the ratification of the Naval Prize Court Convention 
and other conventions of the Second Hague Conference 
had been so long delayed, suggestions as to the questions 
to be put on the program of the Third Hague Confer- 
ence, etc. A motion proposed by Frederick Maddison 
wps adopted : 

"That this congress protests against the arrangements by 
which the admiralty have prepared for the arming of 



British merchant ships, which, without increasing effective 
defense, would, if carried into effect in time of war, en- 
danger the lives of a large number of non-combatants." 

Resolutions were also passed against the ever-increas- 
ing expenditure on armament, against compulsory mili- 
tary training, and the like. In the evening the subject 
considered was that of education in promoting peace 
through the universities and schools, and papers were 
read by leading educators. 

Thursday morning the congress took up the topic of 
international conferences and organizations which pro- 
mote understanding between nations. Canon Grane, 
author of "The Passing of War," presided, and discussed 
how best to realize the federal ideal in internationalism. 
He said that, after all, the attitude of the war-mongers 
was only an ideal, and must be met by presenting a 
higher ideal. Joseph G. Alexander read a paper on the 
"Opium Conference and its Results," and other topics 
discussed were international industrial legislation and 
the unification of maritime law. 

The British section of the International Christian 
Peace Union, formed last year at The Hague, held a 
meeting on Thursday evening, the 11th, with Joseph G. 
Alexander in the chair. Addresses were given by Rev. 
Dr. T. J. Lawrence and others. Arrangements were 
made to meet again in connection with the International 
Congress at Vienna. 

At the morning session on Friday, the 12th, the topic 
was armament expenditure and its effect on commerce. 
Sir William Bowring presided, and F. M. Merttens, 
H. E. Crawfurd, and others addressed the meeting. A 
strong resolution on the armament trade, moved by 
J. A. Seddon and seconded by George H. Perris, was 
carried unanimously. Mr. Perris, referring to the 
much-quoted statement of Sir Percy Scott regarding the 
utility of dreadnoughts, said that the whole dread- 
nought policy had been a monument of human folly. 
The resolution stated: 

"That this congress notes with satisfaction that the situa- 
tion created by the operations of the great companies and 
combines which impartially supply our own and other gov- 
ernments with weapons and materials of war has now been 
subjected to a thorough analysis and the dangerously anti- 
social character of the trade revealed. The congress urges 
the friends of peace to make the facts widely known, and to 
create a healthy suspicion of all attempts to excite inter- 
national prejudice, panic, and increased war preparations." 

The final session was held under the presidency of 
J. Fred. Green, and was largely occupied with the adop- 
tion of resolutions. A warm discussion was occasioned 
by the introduction of the Irish question, and this 
amended resolution was finally carried : 

"That this congress declares its unshaken belief in the 
government of the nation by the process of law, and calls 
upon all sections of the community to refrain from resorting 
to armed force, either to obtain reforms they desire or to 
resist acts of Parliament of which they disapprove." 

We can do no better in closing this account than to 
quote from the statement of Carl Heath, secretary of 
the National Peace Council, regarding the outcome of 
the Congress: 

"That the congress should begin with a meeting called 
by the Chamber of Commerce, at which Mr. Hirst dealt 
brilliantly with the question, of capture of private property 
at sea before a sympathetic audience of business men ; that 
the first session should be opened by a notable pacifist 
speech from the Lord Mayor of Liverpool ; that the Bishop 
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of Liverpool, the Free Churches, Liverpool men of note, . . . 
and last, but not least, the Cunard Company, should all 
have contributed toward making the congress a success, 
conspired to turn the congress Into a record one. We con- 
gratulate the Liverpool committee, too, upon the excellence 
of the local arrangements." 



American School Peace League Essay 
Contest. 

The announcement of the winners in the Peace Prize 
Essay contest for 1914, held under the auspices of the 
American School Peace League, was made at the annual 
meeting at St. Paul, July 9. The successful Contestants 
were as follows: 

Normal Schools. — First prize, Miss Emma Feldbaum ; 
second prize, Miss Ida L. Williamson, both of the State 
Normal School, Trenton, N. J. ; third prize, Mr. S. J. 
Skinner,-of the State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Honorable Mention. — Miss Nellie 0. Schrader, Brock- 
port, N. Y. ; Miss Jeanette MacMillan, Tallahassee, 
Fla. ; Miss Helen E. Nelson, Duluth, Minn. ; Miss Vir- 
ginia Brand, Springfield, Mo'. 

Secondary Schools. — First prize, Miss Helen Monat, 
Wadleigh High School, New York city; second prize, 
Miss Elizabeth Sappenfield, Evansville High School, In- 
diana ; third prize, Max A. Jordan, Stuttgart, Germany. 

Honorable Mention. — Joe F. Thomas, Lincoln, Neb. ; 
Eleanon Isaac's, Cincinnati, 0.; Mervyn Crobaugh, San 
Jose, Cal. ; Oscar Chester, Camp Hill, Ala. 

The prizes for these contests are given by the Misses 
Seabury, of New Bedford, Mass. ; the three prizes in 
each set are $75, $50, and $25. 

The announcement for the contest for 1915 follows: 

PEACE PRIZE CONTEST XINDEB THE AUSPICES OF 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAOUE. 

Open to Pupils of All Countries. 

Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury Prizes, are 
offered for the best essays on one of the following subjects : 

1. The Opportunity and Duty of the Schools in the Inter- 
national Peace Movement. Open to seniors in normal 
schools. 

2. The Influence of the United States in Advancing the 
Cause of International Peace. Open to seniors in secondary 
schools. 

Three prizes of $75, $50, and $25 will be given for the best 
essays in both sets. 

This contest is open for the year 1915 to the pupils of the 
secondary and normal schools in all countries. 

Contest Closes March 1, 1915. 

Essays must not exceed 5,000 words (a length of 3,000 
words is suggested as desirable), and must be written, pref- 
erably in typewriting, on one side only of paper, 8x10 
inches, with a margin of at least 1% Inches. Manuscripts 
not easily legible will not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on the essay. 
which should be accompanied by a letter giving the writer's 
name, school, and home address, and sent to Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, secretary, American School Peace League, 
405 Marlborough street, Boston, Mass., not later than March 
1, 1915. Essays should be mailed flat (not rolled). 

The award of the prizes will be made at the annual meet- 
ing of the league in July, 1915. 

Information concerning literature on the subject may be 
obtained from the secretary. 



Book Reviews. 

Eeport op the International Commission to In- 
quire into the Causes and Conduct of the 
Balkan Wars. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Washington, D. C. 413 pages, with 
nine appendices, 9 maps, 51 illustrations. Free 
upon request. 

This report, reference to the preliminary pages of 
which has already been made in these columns, is now 
complete. It is a contribution to current history by six 
disinterested, scholarly publicists, one from each of the 
following countries : Austria, France, Bussia, Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States. This commis- 
sion was organized by the Division of Intercourse and 
Education of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. The aim of the commission, as set forth 
in the preface by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, director 
of the division, was to study the Balkan wars at first 
hand, with impartial care that public opinion might be 
formed about the conditions of an international war in 
our day. It does not aim to be a complete story of the 
Balkan wars. So far as we know, however, it is the 
only single volume treatment in English of the origin 
of the two wars, the nature of their prosecution, to- 
gether with their economic, moral, and social conse- 
quences. It is probably true that the causes of the first 
war were founded on Turkish imbecility, continental 
powerlessness, and the consciousness of increased 
strength on the part of the Balkan States, each of which 
felt called upon to protect the race and religion of its 
nationals threatened by the Ottoman policies. The un- 
expected success resulting from the first war developed 
questions of partition more difficult than the problems 
of conquest. Thus there followed a second war for 
equilibrium and freedom between the conquering 
States — a sad and silly conflict, undoing practically all 
that was accomplished by the first. The report .pre- 
sents a composite photograph of the inevitable horrors 
of even a modern war. 

The work of the investigators has been charged with 
partiality. Whether such partiality exists or not we do 
not presume to say. Surely there was no motive for it, 
and we are convinced that it figures little in the picture 
presented. Each of the nations passes in review, reek- 
ing and repulsive in proportion to its opportunity, 
guilty of horrors unspeakable. One naturally, asks, 
Where were the solemn agreements subscribed to by 
each of the belligerent nations in 1907 at The Hague ? 
How can such things be in the twentieth century ? We 
are inclined to agree with Baron d'Estournelles de Con- 
stant, who finds the real culprits to be not the Balkan 
peoples nor the European governments, but those mis- 
leaders of public opinion who spread disquieting rumors 
and incite nations into mutual enmities. The chapters 
on "War and International Law," "Economic Eesults 
of the Wars," "The Moral and Social Consequences of 
the Wars and the Outlook for the Future of Mace- 
donia," present practically all that one would wish under 
these headings. The report reeommends an Interna- 
tional Commission — a permanent institution with gov- 
ernment sanction, an organization capable of exercising 
control — indeed, of foreseeing offenses and minimizing 
the devastations of war. The creation of such a com- 



